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(continued.)  original  and  most  legitimate  acceptation. 

OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Musica  di  Chiesa  (Church  Music, 

Compositions  for  the  Church  were  origi-  properly  so  called)”  says  Dr.  Burney,  1 
nally  tlesigned  to  aid  the  effects  of  Divine  mean  grave  and  scientific  compositions  for 
Service,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  limited  voices  only.,  of  which  the  excellence  consists 
at  an  early  period  of  their  introduction,  to  the  more  in  good  harmony,  learned  modulation, 
single  circumstance  of  producing  a  greater  and  fugues  upon  ingenious  and  sober  subjects, 
solemnity  and  elevation  in  the  mind,  during  than  in  light  airs  or  turbulent  accompani- 


the  public  exercise  of  devotion. 


inents.”  This  definition  appears  to  us  to  be 


gress  of  time,  experience,  and  cultivation,  too  limited  even  for  the  common  services, 
has,  however,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  this  in  Church  Music  there  ought  indeed  to  be  a 
species  of  writing,  till  it  has  come  to  com-  presiding  gravity  of  character,  that  circum- 
prebend  at  least  all  the  objects  of  musical  scribes  and  chastens  the  whole.  The  true 
imitation  that  are  thought  to  move  the  pas-  style  of  the  church  banishes  every  vulgar, 
sions,  emotions,  and  sentiments  of  the  human  loose  or  protane  idea  ;  it  elevates  the  mind, 
heart.  Before  we  can  determine  whether  its  disposes  to  benevolence,  expels  all  the  ruder 


range  stops  even  at  this  point,  we  must  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  character  which  appertains  t(‘ 
the  sacred  musical  drama,  which  we  call  O- 


passions,  all  low  affections,  and  all  sensual 
appetites.  'The  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
nevertheless  addressed  te  our  sensibility,  and 


ratorio^  and  whether  it  properly  comes  into  nre  intended  to  fix  devout  and  moral  impress- 
our  consideration,  as  belonging  to  the  Church,  ions  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  The 
The  works  ot  Handel  and  of  Haydn  in  this  feelings  they  move,  and  the  sentiments  they 
species,  ol  the  latter  most  especially,  have  inspire,  are  of  many  kinds.  They  are  con- 
employed  every  known  application  of  the  nected  with  all  the  causes  of  the  sublime. — 
pov  »ers  oi  the  art  to  heighten  and  diversifv  There  are,  tljerefore,  required  great  and  va- 
thc  embellishments  of.  The  Creation  and  The  rious  degrees  of  light  &  shade,  to  humble, to  ?.s- 
iScasons.  Beethoven,  in  his  Mount  of  Olives,  suage,  to  inspire,to  raise  up,  to  elevate  the  soul 
has  carried  his  imitations  to  a  still  lower  loreligious  fervor,  to  display  to  man  the  Mujes- 
depth,  as  is  shown  in  the  appigllation  {the  ty  and  Glory  of  his  Creator,  and  to  image  to 


depth,  as  is  shown  in  the  appigllation  {the  ty  and  Glory  of  his  Creator,  and  to  image  to 
stop  thief  chorus)  now  commonly  on  to  om  n is  fancy  the  power  of  the  Almighty  ;  to 
ot  the  choral  parts.  But  the  OiUtorio,  like  sooth  him  vvith  the  tenderness  of  Divine  mer- 
cvery  other  kind  of  composition,  has  gradu-  cy,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  holy  raptures 
ally  been  growing  of  a  lighter  cast,  and  we  of  thanksgiving  for  the  great  blesdngs  he  rc- 
should  rather  apply  a  new  term  to  such  ceives.  The  effects  aimed  at  through  all  the 
works  as  those  we  have  quoted,  than  contin-  churches  of  the  world  by  the  employment 
ue  them  under  the  division  they  now  hear,  of  music,  are  of  the  same  kind  ;  they  diflei 
Tlic  Creation  and  The  Seasons  we  should  be  only  in  manner  and  degree.  Passing  from 
disposed  to  call  Sacred  Operas^  for  they  cer-  the  plain  Hymn  of  the  dissenting  congrega- 
tainly  cannot  be  classed  with  the  Messiah  of  tion,  through  the  service  of  the  Cathedral, 
Handel,  nor  with  Jithalia.,  Theodora.,  Sainson^  up  to  the  High  Mass  of  the  high  Catholic 
Judas  Maccabceus.,  EMier.,  nor  indeed  vvith  choir,  we  find  they  all  contemplate  the  pro- 
any  of  those  grand  and  solemn  pieces  to  duction  of  the  same  species  of  excitement, 
which  Handel  gave  the  name  of  Oratorio.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  qualities  which 

In  treating,  then,  of  the  style  of  the  Church,  most  particularly  appertain  to  this  depart- 
we  must  acknowledge  a  scale  rising  through  ment  of  art,  according  to  our  own  division, 
various  gradations,  from  the  simple  chaunt  to  naust  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  read- 
the  sublimest  heights  of  composition,  if  we  er,  that  the  attainments  necessary  to  vocal 
comprehend,  which  we  must  do,  in  our  gen-  excellence  are  common  to  all  the  branches^ 
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but  they  differ  in  degree,  according  to  their 
application.  Thus,  for  eiample,  the  cham¬ 
ber  may  require  more  finisii,  the  theatre 
more  power,  the  orchestra  more  science. 
By  enumerating  the  particulars,  we  do  not 
except  the  general  gifts  and  acquirements 
necessary  to  constitute  a  singer. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  dignity,  simplicity 
and  pathos,  are  the  capital  perfections  in 
the  manner  of  a  church  singer.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  general 
terms,  combining  the  results  of  mechanical 
processes  and  intellectual  powers.  Correct 
intonation,  pure  and  fine  tone,  and  articula¬ 
tion  both  of  words  and  notes,  ought  to  be 
amongst  the  first  and  last  objects  of  a  church 
singer.  With  respect  to  the  first,  intonation, 
the  usual  accompanying  instrument,  the  or¬ 
gan,  instantly  betrays  by  the  beating  of  the 
pipes,  the  slightest  deviation  from  tune. 
There  is  no  friendly  band  to  support  the 
singer  or  cover  his  defects.  With  regard  to 
the  second,  because  his  sole  dependence  is  on 
himself,  his  performance  is  assisted  by  none 
of  the  accessaries  which  minister  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  or  to  the  orchestra,  and  moreover,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  all 
those  blandishments,  which  serve  to  call  off 
the  attention  of  the  hearer  in  those  situations 
of  more  various  attraction,  his  practice  of 
sustaining,  increasing,  and  diminishing  his 
tone  should  be  more  sedulously  matured  and 
kept  up.  He  should  study  and  fix  the  purest 
and  the  finest  .tones  that  his  voice  is  or  may 
be  capable  of  producing,  in  conjunctioa  with 
the  several  powers  of  elocutory  expression. 
Those  varieties  which- bestow  their  peculiar 
characteristics  on  the  passions,  he  should 
have  at  his  absolute  command.  It  is  not  by 
degrees  of  loudness  and  softness  only,  but  also 
by  the  quality  or  kind  of  tone  that  certain 
passages  are  well  and  distinctly  marked. 
This  idea  has  been  carried  so  far  by  some, 
that  they  suppose  the  voice  in  singing  to  im-j 
iiate  the  tones  of  passion  in  speech,  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  some  analogy.  But  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  precise  degree  of  resemblance,  every 
observer  knows,  that  the  tone»  of  certain 
voices  are  more  expressive  of  certain  pas¬ 
sions  thaiv  others  ;  and  the  faculty  of  appro¬ 
priating  these  tones  should  be  sharpened  and 
cultivated  by  minute  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice,  since  in  the  church  this  faculty  of  voic¬ 
ing  bestows  more  undisputed  empire  over 
Uie  heart  than  any  other  acquirement.  The 
attainment  we  speak  of  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood  as  direct  imitation-  or  mimicry, 
which  is  of  all  others  the  most  distinctive 
mark  of  the  want  of  commanding  capacity. 
Every  student  sets  out  upon  his  researches 


with  a  giveh  quantity  of  natural  aptitude. 
His  first  acquisitions  will  necessarily  be  the 
fruits  of  imitation.  But  in  proportion  as  he 
gathers  strength,  he  will  begin  to  rely  upon 
himself,  and  to  discard,  even  without  peceiv- 
ing  it,  the  assistance  he  draws  from  others. 
As  his  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  and  his 
perceptions  of  the  powers  of  the  art  arc  en¬ 
larged,  he  will  grow  bolder  in  varving  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  and  those  per¬ 
ceptions,  till  at  length  (if  he  be  gifted  with 
any  fertility  and  vigour  more  than  belong.sdo 
mere  mediocrity,)  he  will  impart  to  what¬ 
ever  he  docs,  that  moilitication  of  intensity 
and  energy  which  constitutes  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  originality, 

London  Musical  Review, 
To  be  continued. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

MUSICAL  PLEI.ADES—No.  4. 

On  the  Music  of  the  Ancients, 

Music  is  as  ancient  as  the  world.  It  seems 
to  have  been  born  with  man,  to  accompany 
him  ill  his  painful  career  to  sweeten  his  la¬ 
bors,  and  charm  aw'ay  his  cares.  This  w’as 
its  first  employment.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
secrated  to  divine  service  ;  and  having  thus 
risen  in  dignity,  it  became  of  principal  ac¬ 
count  among  the  people,  in  accompanying 
the  traditional  narratives,  relative  to  the 
characters  and  exploits  of  their  ancestors. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  the  ft'St  science  where¬ 
in  their  children  were  instructed.  Music 
land  Poetry  (its  ally,)  accompanied  all  their 
studies.  They  even  deified  those  who  w^ere 
first  distinguished  in  it.  Apollo  was  of  this 
number.  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Linus,  for 
their  eminent  talent  in  this  art,  were  account¬ 
ed  more  than  men.  Philosophers  applied 
themselves  to  it.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Plato  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  being 
cultivated,  not  only  by  their  disciples,  but  b}*^ 
the  best  regulated  states.  The  Grecians, 
and  particularly  the  Arcadians,  enacted  the 
study  of  it  by  law  ;  regarding  it  as  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  to  the  common  welfare.  A 
science  so  generally  cultivated  should  have 
arrived  at  perfection  very  early  ;  yet  did  it 
continue  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  without 
principles,  till  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 

Till  the  time  of  this  philosopher.  Music 
was  so  vague  and  uncertain,,  that  it  required 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius  to  reduce  it 
to  method  and  order.  He  precisely  deter¬ 
mined  the  proportions  which  sounds  bear  to 
each  .other,  and  regulated  harmony  upon 
mathematical  principles.  But  he  let  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  his  mind  carry  him  too  far,  in  sub¬ 
jecting  Music  to  the  judgement  of  reason 
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aloae,  and  admitting  no  pauses  or  rests,  but  the  scale  it&ek,  of  which  Guy  Aretip  is  the 
Such  as  had  an  arithmetical  or  geometric  pro-  supposed  inyentor,  is  no  other  than  the  an- 
pcrtioD  in  them.  Aristoxenes,  the  disciple  cient  one  of  the  Greeks  a  little  enlarged,  and 
of  Aristotle,  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  he  may  have  taken  from  a  Greek  man- 
this  subject  came  entirely  within  the  verge  script,  above  800  years  old,  which  Kircher 
of  hearing,  and  that  the  ear  was  the  only  says  he  saw  at  Messina,  in  the  library  of  the 
judge  of  sounds.  He  therefore  regulated  the  Jesuits,  and  in  which  he  found  the  hjnans 
order,  unison^  and  breaks  in  tones  solely  by  noted  in  the  very  manner  of  Aretim 
the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  his  system  pre-  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  performing 
vailed,  for  some  lime,  in  Greece.  Olympus,  ^\Jusic  among  the  ancients,  it  has  been  alleged 
a  Phrygian,  came  soon  after  to  Athens  :  he  that  their  instruments  were  not  so  complete 
invented  a  stringed  instrument,  which  gave  ours,  and  that  they  were  unacquainted 
the  semi-tones,  whereby  he  introduced  so  with,  those  divisions  of  harmony  that  enter 
many  new  graces  into  Music,  as  gave  it  en-  hito  our  concerts  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
tirely  another  air.  He  joined  Aristoxenes,  groundless  objection.  The  lyre,  for  instance, 
appealing  for  the  merit  ot  his  system  to  the  certainly  a  very  harmonious  instrument ; 
decision  ol  the  ear.  land,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  it  was  so  constructed. 

At  length,  the  fatnous  Ptolemy  appeared,  |  and  so  full  of  variety,  that  he  regarded  it  as 
and,  with  superior  spirit,  equally  disclaimed  |  dangerous,  and  too  apt  to  relax  the  mind, 
the  partiality  of  both  sides.  He  took  a' mid-  When  Anacreon  flourished,  it  had  already 
die  course  ;  asserting  that  sense  and  reason  obtained  forty  strings.  Ptolemy  and  Porphy- 
had  a  joint  right  to  judge  of  sounds.  He  ac-  ry  describe  instruments  resembling  the  lute 
cused  the  Pythagoreans  of  fallacy  in  their  and  theorbo^  having  a  handle  with  keys  be- 
speculutions,  w  ith  respect  to  proportions  ;  as  longing  to  it,  and  the  strings  extended  from 
well  as  of  folly,  in  so  disregarding  the  decis-  the  handle  over  the  concave  body  of  wood, 
ions  of  the  ear,  as  to  refuse  it  that  kind  of  At  Rome  is  an  ancient  statue  of  Orpheus, 
harmony  which  was  agreeable  to  it,  merely  with  a  musical  bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
because  the  proportions  did  not  correspond  kind  of  violin  in  his  left.  And  there  is  a 
with  their  arbitrary  rules.  And  he  charged  passage  in  Tertullian,  which  deserves  par- 
the  purtizans  of  Aristoxenes  with  an  absurd  ticular  consideration  :  What  an  astonishing 
neglect  of  reasoning  in  that,  though  they  hydraulic  organ^^''  says  he  was  that  of  Arcki- 
were  convinced  of  the  difference  of  grave  medes ;  composed  of  such  a  number  of  pieces, 
and  acute  tones  and  of  the  proportions  subsist-  consisting  each  of  so  many  different  parts, 
ing  between  them,  and  that  those  proportions  connected  by  such  a  quantity  of  joints,  and 
invariably  depended  upon  the  several  lengths  containing  such  a  variety  of  pipes  for  the  im- 
of  the  musical  chords  ;  yet  they  never  took  itation  of  voices,  conveyed  in  such  a  multi- 
the  trouble  of  considering  this,  so  as  to  enter  tude  of  sounds,  modulated  into  such  a  diver- 
into  the  reason  of  it.  He  determined,  there-  sity  of  tones,  breathed  from  such  an  imtnense 
fore,  in  deciding  upon  the  principles  of  har^  combination  of  flutes  ;  and  yet,  all  taken  to- 
mony^  to  make  use,  not  only  of  reason,  but  al-  gether,  constituting  but  one  single  instrument,*^ 
so  ot  the  ear,  as  being  of  assistance  to  each  In  this  passage  it  is  apparent,  that  the  flute 
other  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  laid  w'as  carried  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
down  a  certain  method  of  finding  the  propor-  tion  among  the  ancients,  that  there  were  va- 
tious  ot  sounds.  rious  kinds  of  them,  and  so  different  in  sound. 

Had  the  ancients  proceeded  no  farther,  as  to  be  w’onderfully  adapted  to  express  all 
Alusic  must  he  infinitely  more  indebted  to  inanner  ol  subjects. 

them  than  it  possibly  could  be  to  their  sue-  With  respect  to  harmony,  it  has  been  cur- 
cessors.  The  ancients  have  the  sole  merit  sorily  treated  of  by  many  respectable  ancients, 
of  having  laid  down  the  first  exact  princi-  Macrobius  speaks  oi  five  rates^  among  which 
pies  ot  Music  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Py-  the  Ease  bears  such  a  symphony  with  those 
thagoreans,  Aristoxenes,  Euclid,  Aristides,  above  it,  that,  however  different,  they  alto- 
Isicomach us,  Plutarch,  and  many  others,  ev-  gether  composed  one  sound.  Ptolemy,  speak- 
en  such  of  them  as  still  remain,  contain  every  ing  of  the  monochord^  calls  it  a  mighty  simply 
theory  ot  Music  hitherto  known.  They  instrument,  as  having  neither  wwwon,  accoiwpo- 
knew,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  the  art  -of  nimeat,  variety  nor  complication  of  sounds. 
writing  their  tunes,  performed  by  means  of  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says -to  his  friend, 
entire  letters,  either  contracted  or  reversed,  Do  not  you  observe  how  many  different 
placed  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  words,  and  voices  a  Band  of  Music  is  composed  of?  There 
serving  for  the  direction, — one  of  the  you  have  the  Base,  the  higher  notes  and  the 
voice  and  the  other  of  the  instrument  j  and  I  intermediate  ;  the  soft  accents  of  women,  and 
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the  tones  of  men  intermingled  with  the 
:?ounds  of  flutes,  which,  however  separately! 
distinct,  form  altogether  but  one  harmony  of; 
sound,  in  which  each  bears  a  share.”  Plato 
sufficiently  makes  it  appear,  that  he  knew 
what  harmony  was,»  when  he  says,  that  Music 
is  a  proper  study  for  youth,  and  should  employ 
three  years  of  their  time  ;  but  that  it  was  im¬ 
proper  to  put  them  upon  playing  alternately 
in  concert,  it  being  enough  for  them,  if  they 
could  accompany  their  voice  with  the  lyre. 
And  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  various  instruments,  the  Base 
with  those  of  a  higher  key^  and  the  variety, 
and  even  opposition  of  symphonies,  where! 
Music  is  played  in  divisions,  can  only  embar¬ 
rass  the  minds  of  youth.  True  it  is,  the  an¬ 
cients  did  not  much  practice  compound  Mu¬ 
sic  ;  but  that  proceeded  only  from  their  not 
liking  it.  For  Aristotle,  after  asking  why 
one  instrument  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
voice,  gave  more  delight  than  that  very 
voice  would  do  with  a  greater  number,  re¬ 
plies,  that  the  multitude  of  instruments  only 
obstructed  the  sound  of  the  song,  and  hinder- 
dered  it  trom  being  heard.  Yet  the  same 
author  in  another  place  expressly  says,  that 
Music,  by  the  combination  of  the  base  and 
higher  tones,  and  of  notes  long  and  short! 
and  of  a  variety  of  voices,  arises  in  perfect! 
harmony.  And  in  the  following  chapter, 
speaking  of  the  revolutions  of  the  several 
planets,  as  perfectly  harmonizing  with  one 
another,  they  being  all  of  them  conducted  by 
the  same  principle,  he  draws  a  comparison 
from  Music  to  illustrate  his  sentiments  ;  just 
as  in  a  chorus,  says  he,  of  men  and  women, 
where  all  the  variety  of  voices  through  all 
the  dift'erent  tones,  from  the  base  to  the  high¬ 
er  notes,  being  under  the  guidance  and  di¬ 
rection  of  a  musician,  perfectly  correspond 
with  one  another,  and  form  a  full  harmony. 
Aurelius  Cassidorus  defines  symphony  to  be  I 
the  art  of  so  adjusting  the  Base  to  the  higher! 
notes,  and  them  to  through  all  the  voices 
and  instruments,  whether  they  be  wind  or 
stringed  iastruments,  that  thence  an  agreea¬ 
ble  harmony  may  result.  And  Horace  speaks 
expressly  of  the  base  and  higher  tones,  and 
the  harmony  resulting  from  their  concurrence. 

All  these  testimonies,  uniting  in  favour  of 
i\\e  harmony  of  the  .d/icicnb,"  ought  not  to 
leave  us  the  least  doubt  respecting  this  branch 
of  their  knowledge.  We  have  seen  the  rea¬ 
son  w’hy  they  did  not  much  use  harmony  in 
i^oncert.  One  fine  voice  alone  accompanied 
with  one  instrument, » regulated  entirely  by  it, 
pleased  them  better  than  more  Music,  with¬ 
out  voices,  and  made  a  more  lively  impres- 
ilon  on  the  feeling  minds.  mixpomwe. 


REMARKS  ON 

THE  USE  JIXD  JlfVSE  OF  MUSIE. 

(CONTKVUED.)  . 

I  'could  wish  the  Piano  Forte  was  no  other- 
WM«e  employed  than  by  playing  the  harmony 
of  thorough  bass  to  these  .  simple  airs,  but 
never  to  play  the  song  part,  as  is  generally 
done  ;  and  this  acquisition  might  easily  be 
made  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  pams,  a» 
the  basses  of  simple  airs  are  generally  (or 
should  be)  very  simple  themselves.  How  far 
more  desirable  such  a  degree  of  performance 
for  our  daughters,  than  their  imperfect  at¬ 
tempts  of  doing  what  ought  never  to  be  done  ! 
how  lar  more  delightful  one  strain  of  such 
music,  tlian  the  elaborate  pages  of  Italian 
operas,  fraught  with  uniuitural  music  and  un- 
aifecting  poetry  !  and  how  far  more  worth}" 
the  .pursuit  of  rational  beings,  to  devote  an 
hour  or  two,  even  of  the  Sabba'li,  to  such 
incitements  16  virtue  and  religion,  riiiier 
than  expose  our  accomplished  fair-ones  to 
the  sneers  of  the  critic  and  ridicule  of  fiddlers, 
by  conveying  them  from  liouse  to  house,  as 
prodigies  of  execution  and  taste,  whon  the 
I  utmost  of  their  perlbrmance  is  pe.rhaiis  not 
Iquite  disgusting,  ami  the  llaUery  of  their  po¬ 
lite  friends  but  ignorance  and  affectation.  As 
to  the  ladies’  Piano  Forte  performance,  they 
often  acquire  a  most  wonderful  mechanical 
execution  of  most  dilficult  lessons  ;  and  here 
w'C  leave  them  to  their  masters,  but  w  ish  ev¬ 
en  in  this  department  they  were  more  con¬ 
fined  to  the  real  good  compositions  of  our 
best  masters  for  that  instrument.  .  In  ro^'ard 
to  the  choice  of  proper  music  for  a  lady  to 
sing,  I  need  only  observe,  how  manv  most  de- 
lightful  airs  are  to  be  found  in  the  compos’- 
tions  of  the  immortal  Handel,  ofsoslmid  and 
exquisite  consiruction,  as  to  excite  e\-  s-*.  d  ‘- 
grcc  of  pleasure  and  delight  the  mind  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  :  I  need  not  mention  many 
others  of  our  own  countrymen,  Purcel,  Jack- 
son,  Bovee,  Arne,  &c.  and  wdth  respect  to 
the  excellence  of  our  church  music,  no  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  pro/iucod  so  chaste,  so  pure  and 
affecting  comjiositions  of  ihis  kind  in  either 
one  or  more  parts.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
true  dramatic  musical  simplicity,  let  me  men¬ 
tion  the  music  in  Macbeth,  and  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur.  1  mean  not  to  exclude  the  Italian  mu¬ 
sic  from  its  due  praise,  hut  must  observe, 

I  (hat  the  French  airs  are  extremely  awkward, 

I  from  the  defects  in  that  detestable  language, 
.which  must  often  occasion  a  false  rhythmus 
from  its  double  rhymes,  and  is  therefore  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  musical  expression.  If  w  e  ex¬ 
amine  the  music  of  the  last  century,  or  even 
farther  back,  we  shall  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  th^adies  were  better  musicians 
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lhaii  ours  at  present,  notwithstanding  our^ 
boasted  improvements  and  retined  taste.  It* 
was  then  deemed  a  necessary  part  of  educa-j 
tion  to  be  able  to  sing  their  part  at  sight 
and  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  their] 
compositions,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  effect i 
w  as  equal  to  what  could  be  wished  for,  and 
that  their  manners  also  were  as  unaffected 
as  the  style  of  their  music.  Let  our  daught- 
ei-s  then  be  taught  music  so  as  to  undei-stand 
what  they  perform,  and  perform  no  more 
than  what  falls  within  the  easy  compass  of  their 
execution,  nor  ever  attempt  any  thing  but  se¬ 
lect  pieces  of  familiar,  easy,  simple  con¬ 
struction,  such  as  may  delight  the  ear  of  their 
friends,  and  contribute  to  improve  their  owiii' 
hearts  by  directing  its  influence  to  the  prop-!' 
er  object.  {To  be  Continued,'^ 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  reception  of  a 
hook  entitled  *>1  Dissertation  on  Musical 
Taste^'^'^  by  Thomas  Hastings,  of  Albany. — 
The  introductory  chapter,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  on  Expression. 

Expression  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  musical  requisites  :  and  it  has  been  defin¬ 
ed  to  be  “  that  quality  in  a  composition  or 
performance,  from  which  we  derive  a  senti¬ 
mental  appeal  to  our  feelings.” 

Without  entering  into  any  philosophical 
disquisitions  concerning  the  precise  nature 
of  musical  expression,  >ve  may  venture  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  excellence  in  an  art  which  chiefly 
contemplates  the  production  of  sentimental 
feeling,  can  be  acknowledged  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  intended  effect  is  produced. 

Sentimental  feeling  is  the  first  requisite 
of  lyric  poetry;  therefore  no  want  of  feel¬ 
ing  can  be  sufficiently  atoned  for,  by  any 
elegancies  of  diction,  beauties  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  or  brilliant  flights  of  imagination.  Un¬ 
less  the  writer  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  I 
man  of  sensibility,  and  unless  his  production 
can  succeed  in  enlisting  in  some  degree,  the 
sympathies  of  others,  we  arc  far  from  relish¬ 
ing  it,  nor  shall  we  allow  that  it  deserves 
the  name  of  poetry. 

A  great  composer  does  nob  usually  set 
himself  to  work,  without  having  in  view  a' 
distinct  object  and  design.  Like  the  skilful 
w  riter  or  eloquent  orator,  he  endeavours  to 
adapt  his  performance,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  science,  taste  and  sensibility  of  thf>se  for 
whom  it  is  chiefly  intended  ;  and  unless  his 
piece  is  to  be  a  mere,  lesson  or  an  exercise 
for  the  meciianical  display  of  talent,  it  is  his 
constant  object  to  make  an  appeal  to  their 
feelings  ;  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  his 
design  managed  accordingly.  The  distin- 
guislied  performer  is  chiefly  solicitous  on  his! 


part,  to  produce  that  effect  on  the  audience 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  composer 
whose  piece  he  attempts  to  execute. 

The  pedant  or  inferior  artist  pursues  an 
jOpposite  course.  Imagining  himself  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  scientific  skill,  genius  or  execution, 
his  object  is  similar  to  that  of  a  narrow  mind¬ 
ed  writer,  or  conceited  orator,  who  is  more 
anxious  to  display  himself,  than  his  subject. 
But  though  he  should  sometimes  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate' as  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  mul¬ 
titude,  he  seldom  continues  long  in  favour  ; 
and  he  is  sure  to  disgust  every  person  of 
science  and  taste,  at  the  outset.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  musical  science  and  taste 
lare  yet  in  a  state  of  infancy  in  this  country, 
and  hence  not  only  pedants  and  inferior  per¬ 
formers,  but  the  most  illiterate  pretenders, 
too  often  pass  for  men  of  real  talents  ;  and, 
as  music  that  is  unexpressive  cannot  contin¬ 
ue  long  in  favour,  we  soon  become  disgusted 
with  listening,  and  unfortunately  attribute 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  art,  what  a  little 
knowledge  and  experience  would  have  led 
us  to  impute  to  the  mere  want  of  genius  and 
skill  in  the  artist. 

It  has  been  hence  imagined  by  some,  that 
the  principles  of  musical  taste  are  so  uncer¬ 
tain  and  variable,  that  no  definite  rules  of 
criticism  can  be  established.  But,  were  our 
attention  confined  to  such  compositions  as 
have  been  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  chaste  and  interesting — compositions  that 
are  adapted  to  our  musical  knowledge  and 
taste,  and  that  are  calculated  to  excite  feel¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  display  pedantry  and  in¬ 
genious  contrivance  5  and  would  our  per¬ 
formers  endeavor  to  produce  the  precise  ef¬ 
fects  contemplated  by  composers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  display  their  own  extraordin¬ 
ary  powers  of  execution,  our  taste  would 
probably  become  less  fickle  and  more  refin- 
led  ;  and  we  should  then  find  less  difficulty 
in  establishing  rules  of  criticism  and  apply¬ 
ing  them. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  COMPLIMENT. 

A  lady,  who  had  an  excellent  voice  and 
great  taste  in  singing,  on  being  one  day  en¬ 
treated  to  oblige  the  company  with  a  proof 
of  her  ability,  declared  that  she  could  not 
sing  ;  she  could  not,  po^itivt•ly.”  That 
we  were  all  very  well  aware  of;  (sai»l  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  who  was  present.)  for  we  know, 
my  dear  madam,  you  do  not  sing  positively^ 
hut  supevldtix^ely. 

TO  A  BAD  FIDDLER. 

Ohl  Orj^Vicus  playM  so  well  he  mov'd  old  Nick, 
Whilst  fhcu  vior'gt  »oUiing  Sal  ths  fiddle  sitick. 
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- - - - '  '  - -  mendatiou.  Beethoveu'a  “  HaUtlujalO^  closed  fbc 

^  first  part  of  the  Evening’s  pcrfoimances. 

'  The  second  part  commenced  with  a  favorite  Re- 

OH.**MUSICAIi  INTELLIGENCER,  citative,  followed  by  an  Air  and  Chorus  from  Hay- 
■  — — - -  -  ^  dn’s  Creation.  This  gentleman’s  Bass  solos  are 


BOSTON,  JUNE  8,  1822.  highly  appreciated,  his  conceptions  and  manner  of 

"  -  ■'  ■  '' — ^  executing  accompanied  Recitatives,  have  awarded 

^  THE  ORATORIO.  him  an  exclusive  right  to  this  most  highly  descrip- 

The  occasional  performance  of  Oratorios  at  Boyl-  tive  style  of  composition, 
ston  Hall,  affords  us  at  certain  intervals,  opportuni-  An  Aria  by  Haydn,  from  the  Oratorio  of  Judah, 
ty  to  record  the  exhibition  of  music  in  the  metropo-  “  When  I  think  of  thy  goodness'^  is  feelingly  expres- 
lis,  and  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  our  publica-  sive,  the  close,  at  the  words  When  in  grief  my 
tion,  because  the  progress  of  science  and  of  prac-  heart  teat  broken'*'*  was  given  with  considerable  pa- 
tice  will  be  indicated  by^  such  an  exposition.  All  thos  by  a  favorite  Soprano.  “  To  thee  Cherubimi*'* 
that  we  dare  promise  our  readers  to  attempt  from  from  the  Dettingcn  te  Deum,  was  incomparably 
time  to  time,  is  an  occasional  essay  towards  the  well  sung.  “  In  native  tcorth^"**  and  “  In  rosy  man- 
elucidation  of  this  desirable  purpose,  a  lull  and  ad-  tie'*'*  with  the  duet  By  thee  vnth  bliss^’*'*  and  the 
equr-te  description  is  beyond  our  means.  The  ac-  Semi  Chorus  For  ever  blessed  be  his  power^*  were 
knowledged  imperfection  to  which  our  limits  bind  well  conceived,  and  were  followed  by  ^  The  Hea¬ 
rn^  shall  not  deter  us  from  offering  such  a  specula-  renj  are  telling^'*'*  which  chef  d’oevre  of  the  Creation 
tiou  as  our  acquaintance  w'ith  the  state  of  public  closed  the  performance. 

music  in  the  City,  enables  us  to  draw  up  for  the  There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  delights  of  mu- 
amusement  of  tliose  whom  distance  may  remove  sic  are  daily  propagating  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
from  the  theatre  of  emulation,  contention  and  tal-  former  precedent.  Is  there  not,  however,  some  dan- 
ent,  the  centre  from  whence  improvement  must  be  excellence  should  be  its  bane, 


projected. 


since  the  time  and  expense  required  for  its  cultiva- 


The  prominent  feature  of  the  limes  appears  to  tion  to  the  point  of  perfection,  which  the  diffusion 
tis  to  be  an  overweening  disposition  for  lastrumen-  of  taste  and  knowledge  renders  indispenstble,  are 
tal  accompaniments.  Expression  seems  gradually  likely  to  deter  multitudes  of  parents  from  making  it 
yielding  to  execution,  the  pure  commanding  elo-  ^  part  of  the  education  of  their  children.  Good 
quence  of  earlier  composers  is  melting  away  before  sense  W'itl,  however,  measure  the  occasion,  and  we 
the  voluptuous,  not  to  call  them  meretricious  graces  trust,  that  no  one  will  suffer  an  ambition,  painful, 
of  more  modern  composers,  atxl  declamation,  sen-  even  when  possessed  of  the  eminence  it  covets, 
tiinCbt,  and  pathos  are  superceded  by  pa8«ages  <  f:  *nd  alike  unreasonable  for  and  unattainable  to  the 
agility  and  florid  ornament.  The  music,  which  “***^*®*^  deprive  them  of  a  gratification  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  call  music  of  the  mind  and  ‘no^crately  desired  and  courted,  will  never  fail  to 
of  the  soul,  still  indeed  continues  to  be  heard,  the’  those  who  seek  its  satisfactions  with  a  pleas- 

almost  banished  by  the  great  body  of  the  public,  that  will  be  permanent,  because  it  must  be  .al* 
who  evidence  a  tedium  and  heaviness  whenever  progressive. 

intense  aie  substituted  for  voluptuous  feelings,  - - 

whenever  music  aims  to  call  up  the  bliss  which  is  LA\V’S  BA  1  ENT  ^OTES. 

intellectual,  instead  of  desiring  to  produce  that  soft  others  hail  the  rising  sun,” 

dream  of  extacy  which  follows  the  excitement  of 

the  tenderest  passions.  Considerable  jargon  appears  to  have  taken  place 

The  Oratorio  on  Tuesday  Evening  olst  ult.  was  j-  Newark,  amooff  the  members  of  The  Harmonic 


Considerable  jargon  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  Newark,  among  the  members  of  The  Harmonic 


ronipo»cd  of  an  appropriate  selection  of  airs,  ducts  Society^  who  are  disciples  of  the  late  Mr.  Law,  and 
and  chorusses.  Tl»e  opening  consisted  of  tho  first  who  have  confined  their  practice  to  that  gentleman’s 
part  ol  King’s  Intercession,  after  which  Beethoven’s  system  of  musical  notation.  ‘‘The  following  chaste 
E/ernaf  GoJ,”  was  succeeded  by  an  air  and  cho-  and  polished  production”  is  inserted  ^^verbalimet 
rus  from  Gardiner’s  Oratorio,  of  Judah,  the  latter  literatim.'** 

was  executed  in  a  highly  animated  and  spirited  from  thf:  new-jerset  eagle. 

style.  The  duet  O  Lovely  Peace'*'*  was  well  ex-  Mr.  Kiney  sir  in  Reding  The  cgle  of  last  Week  I 
pressed  by  two  Soj)ranoe8,  whose  precision  and  pe  rseev’d  The  report  of  the  harmonise  Sosiety  I 

, _ _ j  1  I  .  was  astonisht  at  the  principal  which  it  Manifested 

happy  conception  WrtS  exceeded  only  by  a  mosi  ^  •  rr.i.  i  j 

.  thcese  Managers  seams  to  think  it  IS  The  only  Good 

correct  intonation.  The  Smile'**  by  a  Tenor  voice,  they  Indaver  to  Make  the  puhlick  beleeve 

accompanied  by  the  Organ  alone,  deserved  com-  it  met  the  Smile  of  "Approbation”  I  mean  the 
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oarmonitfc  Cistum  -vrhich  they  have  Swallow’d 
Like  a  Pleaseing  Draft  thi*  they  kno  is  a  palpable 
mistake,  look  over  the  face  of  Sosiety  Eve  at  this 
presant  Day  You  will  see  the  Confution  &  Distur- 
hense  in  This  town  nothing  has  Ocured  In  fifteen 
Year  that  has  made  so  maney  Jargons  &  Conten- 
siou?  as  there  pattent  plann  of  Singing,  but  theese 
Erlightend  raanegers  lays  this  to  the  Ignorance  of 
them  who  follow  the  Old  plann.  but  mr  printer 
aulhour  tells  us  What  progress  there  cistum  has 

made - in  Thirty  five  years  it  is  certenly  true 

that  some  of  its  profest  Trends  have  made  horrid  hav- 
ock  of  It  from  a  Selfish  Ide  to  fil  there  own  Pockets 
as  No  other  obgect  appea-rs  to  The  publick. 

every  ingenious  mind  Should  be  filed  With  Prop-j 
per  Resentment  againts  Such  Intruders  on  human | 
Rights  who  har  bin  gilty  of  litteral  Stelt  &  who  hav 
bin  Bold  Enough  to  take  Tunes  from  the  Gratest 
Compositers  our  hapy  Country  has  Produs’t  W’hich 
they  hav  pillag’d  &  Rob’d  i  given  new  names  to 
them  &  Shifted  the  notes  into  other  parts  mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Billings  and  Cap’t  Abrm  Wood  was  The  first 
Author  of  Note  in  America  in  the  Year  1770  Sec.  a 
Number  in  Succession  Since  have  offer’d  there  Ac- 
ceptible  work  to  The  publick  Who’s  Names  I  will 
Not  Mention  who  if  they  were  liveing  theese  En- 
light’nd  manegers  and  masters  would  Not  dare 
stand  in  Compelesion  With  them  but  They  Scam 
dispos’d  to  lite  their  torch  of  Contention  by  Ride* 
culeing  the  Coropesition  of  Billings  Wood  Bull  Hol¬ 
den  Babcocks  Reed  Edson  Kimbal  Gillet  S:c. 
wlioom  the  author  of  the  Report  treats  with  Male- 
volant  Splean.  theese  manegers  Seams  to  Posses 
no  Small  portion  of  Biggotry  in  favour  of  the  new 
plann  of  Music  fur  the  author  seams  to  Rejoice  in 
his  Own  conseit  that  yankey  musick  is  giting  in 
disrespect,  but  mr  printer  see  the  harmoniack  Mu¬ 
sick  you  Would  suppose  theese  learned  Manegers^ 
and  Masters  after  Rideculeing  mr  Billings  in  suchi 
an  Indesent  manor  would  draw  the  Musick  Out  of. 
There  own  Stoare  house  of  knowledge.  Sc  not  Steel! 
from  other  Musick.  theese  Manegers  or  the  authosj 
of  the  harmoniackal  Report  Makes  there  Cistum  j 
the  Standard  of  right  Sc  rong  any  who  Vary  from  the] 
Orikles  he  Detailes  he  takes  Occation  to  brand 
W'ith  Ignorance  Sc  Foley.  Alass  !  how  Small  a 
portion  Of  this  town  &  throughout  the  united  states 
are  Truley  worse,  the  harmoniack  Report  Sayes 
“  Ackordinglothare  Ignorance  they  Baul&Squcel” 
if  you  should  go  to  the  Imaculate  Harmoniack  So- 
sicty  you  Wil  heer  Bauling  Sc  Squeeling  Sc  Murder¬ 
ing  tunes,  whiel  I  xm  wrighting  the  giones  of 
Sum  tune  wich  has  been  murdered  Sownds  in  my! 
Ear  agane  they  saye  the  feminine  Voice  oug  to  Car-j 
Tcy  the  air  of  Musick  l>ec.ase  the  Tenor  Voice  isj 
Scarsc  I  suppose  becase  they  hav  None  they  Ihinkj 
No  person  has  a  Voice  sutable  this  Indus’t  them  toj 
Shift  the  parts  as  It  Respects  church  music  which 
makes  the  pattent  Cistum  like  a  violin  Without  a 
tenoi  string  if  a  per-on  larns  the  Old  plann  they] 
larn  Evry  pattent  plann  that  can  Ever  be  Infented.' 
but  the  author  in  his  Report  seams  to  bel 
mutch  Contaminated  With  the  Taste  of  europcanl 
Musick  Even  to  the  Digree  that  all  American  Au¬ 
thors  and  there  Compositions  ars  swept  by  the  i»ea- 
•om  of  his  own  Infaliable  Judgment  Into  oblivion.' 
if  Such  conducting  as  theese  Manegers  is  gilty  of 
mr.  printer  is-  fair  I  dont  know  what  is  Unfser.  | 

a  frend  To  the  j 

.  old  Cistum.  t 


THE  ARTS. 

An  elegant  Organ  is  just  erected  by  Mr.  William 
Goodrich,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Channing’s  Church,  Fed¬ 
eral  Street,  and  will  be  opened  to-morrow  by-  Mr. 
S.  P.  Taylor.  Competent  judges  have  expressed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  noble  instnimeut,  its  tones 
arc  very  deep  and  powerful,  its  contents  consist  of 
of  fourteen  Stops,  making  Eight  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  Pipes — with  Pedal  and  Sub  Bass  pipes.  Its 
structure  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  Building,, 
the  case  is  mahogany,  with  appropriate  carved 
work  J  and  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Goodrich’s 
chef  d’oBvres. 

FROM  THE  PORTLAND  ARGUS. 

The  elegant  Organ  lately  procured  and  placed 
in  Dr.  Nichols’s  Church  in  this  town,  gives  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction.  It  is  a  powerful  instrument,  con¬ 
taining  thirteen  stops,  a  swell  and  two  banks  of 
keys.  The  tones  are  remarkably  rich  and  sweet. 
It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  and  set  up 
and  tuned  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodrich,  both  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  where  it  was  examined  by  several  persons  of 
musical  science  and  professional  reputation,  who 
have  certified  it  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  the  best 
American  built  Organ  of  its  size,  they  have  ever 
known.  It  is  no  ntore  than  justice  to  the  builder, 
that  this  statement  should  be  openly  made.  His 
ingenuity  and  faithfulnestr  deserve  every  encour¬ 
agement. 


FROM  THE  CENTINEL. 

MUSICAL  MACHINERY. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  duly  licensed  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Mvrical  Androides^  in  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Hall,  in  Hanover  Street.  Many  years  ago, 
the  exhibition  of  one  Automaton  flute  player  exci¬ 
ted  the  admiratron  of  all  Europe  ; — here  are  exhib¬ 
ited  SEVEN  figures,  as  large  as  life,  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  solos,  on  their  respective  instruments,  duets, 
trios,  and  when  united  form  the  different  parts  of  au 
orchestra.”  We  assure  our  readers  there  is  no  de¬ 
ception  in  this  e.\hibition,  and  that  the  inventor  is  a 
native  citizen. 


NOTICES. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  SOCIETY,  of  Taunton, 
will  perform  a  concert  of  Sacred  Music  at  the  .Meet¬ 
ing  House  iu  TauMtoM,  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of 
June  next,  at  half  past  7  o’clock,  F.  M. 


THE  PLEYEL  SOCIETY,  of  Nantucket,  give 
notice  that  their  first  exhibition  of  Sacred  Music 
will  take  place  on  Sunday  Evening,  9th  inst.  at 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift’s  Meeting  House. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIHE  lUCSICAL  SOCIETY 

Met  at  Concord,  Thursday  June  6th,  tfieir  anniver¬ 
sary.  A  performance  of  Sacred  Music  was  giveiv. 
ill  the  Evening,  at  the  Meeting  House  to  a  large 
concourse  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


HANDKL  AND  HAYDN  SOtlF.TT — l]o?ton. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  H.  U  11.  Society- 
takes  place  at  Boylslon  Hall,  on  Sunday  Evening 
I6lh  inst.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec’ry. 


t 
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THE  EUTERt'EIAD. 


AMUSEMENT. 


MUSIC. 

ADDRESSED  TO  AII8S  D. 

What  magic  spell  is  spread  around  ! 

Whose  hand  the  thrilling  chord  has  found  ^ 
Thus  every  feeling  breast  to  tie 
In  bonds  of  heartfelt  sympathy  ! 

Mild  love  and  peace  assert  their  sway, 

Every  rude  passion  dies  away : 

We  seem  one  common  family. 

Daughter  of  heaven  !  parent  of  love  ! 

Thou  rcign’st  below  thy  throne's  above  : 
W'hether  by  sounds  thou  thrall'st  the  ear 
In  beauty's  loveliest  forms  appear, 

Thou'rt  still  the  same,  the  brighter  share 
Of  all  that's  good,  of  all  that's  fair, 

Spirit  of  harmony. 

"Why  gaze  I  on - 's  face, 

Why  laptured  with  such  winning  grace  ? 
Because  there's  music  in  her  eye. 

And  every  gesture  will  reply 
There's  music  in  her  soul. 

Scarce  need  is  there  of  any  sound 
When  such  sweet  music  can  be  found 
In  every  feature’s  varied  play, 

As  feeling  warms  or  dies  away, 

Harmonious  o'er  the  whole. 

‘‘The  breeze  is  slumbering  on  the  \,'ave," 
Night’s  pale  stars  in  the  ocean  lave, 

The  affrighted  sea-bird's  clamours  cease. 
Every  rude  sound  is  hush'd  to  peace  : 
Nature,  thou'rt  lovely  in  repose, 

And  e’en  ttie  impatient  sailor  knows 
There's  music  in  the  calm. 

Yet  still  delighted  have  I  seen 
The  tempest's  foam,  the  lightning's  gleam. 
When  our  proud  ship,  by  whirlwinds  toss'd. 
Was  well  nigh  in  the  conflict  lost  ; 

W'hile  all  without  was  wildest  din, 

Still  all  was  sweetest  calm  within — 
There's  music  in  the  storm. 

The  sun  of  death  may  soon  dispel 
This  earthly  cloud  that  shades  the  soul  ; 
Then,  Music,  send  thy  chosen  choir, 

Tliy - 's  voice,  the  Alriel’s  lyre. 

To  waft  this  breath  away. 


.  Fi'um  the  Ladies’  Literary  Cabinet. 

lMPllOMPTU....(Ou  hearing  Mrs.  Holman  sing.) 

H  ow  oft  Tve  wish'd  to  catch  a  bird  like  thee,  ^ 
O  Illy  to  cage  it, — that  no  one  but  me 
L  iving, — would  hear  it  carol  with  a  toue 
M  ellow  and  sweet, — so  heavenly — yet  its  own  ! 

A  nd  when  expiring, — none  to  catch  my  breath, 

N  one  but  that  bird  to  sing  me  into  death,  harold. 


A  seditious  songster  being  prosecuted  in  a  town 
in  England,  the  following  sentence  was  passed  up** 
on  him,  on  conviction  : 

Prisoner,  1  am  the  organ  of  (he  law  through 
which  its  sentence  must  pass  upon  you  iu  open  dia¬ 
pason  ;  your  cadtrue  claims  no  lenity,  you  tried  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  by  a  Catchy  I  shall  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  punish  you  with  a  G/ee,  be¬ 
ware  iu  future,  of  the /forrr  of  sedition,  whole  ac-  - 
companimenls  must  ever  be  in  thorough  Bass^  you 
have  swelled  the  scale  of  your  discords^  by  criticis¬ 
ing  the  exquisite  performances  of  the  Leader  of  his 
Jtf’#  Baiid^  whose  Prtslos^  AHegroes^  or  Andantes 
ought  ever  to  be  encored  ;  because  his  Divisions 
are  invariably  well /tmed,  while  those  who  oppose 
them  being  in  Counterpoint^  and  in  three  Flats^  are 
sure  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  Minor  Kty^  that 
such  vile  Scrapers  as  you,  therefore,  may  not  put 
the  harmonic  Concert  of  Government  out  of  fune, 

I  judge  you  to  100  Bars  rest  iu  Bridewell,  during 
which  you  are  to  receive  a  cat-o-nine  tail  moremenf 
obligato  on  Tour  back  in  score  ;  this  will  teach  you 
at  least  to  play  a  little  more  piano,  and  'tis  hoped, 
to  avoid  that  fatal  Chord,  which  must  otherwise  slop 
your  Vox  Humone,  and  bring  the  strains  of  your 
whole  Instrument  to  a  disgraceful  Finale. 

The  Irish,  and  their  Love  of  Music. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  the 
following  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Irish  ear. 
i  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  Dubourg,  he  says,  that 
he  often  wished  to  enjoy,  unobserved,  the  spirit  of 
jjan  Irish  fair  ;  aud  that  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
jhis  wish  soon  occurred  at  Dutiboyne,  near  Dublin, 
r  where  the  greatest  fair  in  the  country  is  aonually 
j  I  held.  Having  disguised  himself  sulliciently  to  pass 
[ifora  country  fiddler,  he  sallied  forth  amongst  the 
j  tents,  and  was  quickly  engaged  by  a  group  of  dan¬ 
cers  who  stood  up  to  dance,  but  who,  instead  of 
dancing,  when  he  began  to  play,  with  their  usual 
i unabating  alacrity,  after  a  few  moments  gradually 
slackened  their  mo\einent,  became  abstracted  as 
regarded  the  dance,  and  finally  fixed  with  rapture 
at  his  performance.  At  length  the  crowd  thicken¬ 
ed  so  much,  that  to  avoid  further  notice,  lie  consid¬ 
ered  it  prudent  to  retire. 

A  Classical  Pun. 

The  follow  ing  classical  pun  is  said  to  have  been 
made  on  Madame  Catalaui  at  Edinburg.  Being 
engaged  to  sup  at  the  house  of  a  Scottish  Banister, 
•and  the  company  being  detained  by  her  prolonged 
stay  at  one  of  her  concert?,  tlie  impatient  wit  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  parody  of  the  word^^  of  Cicero,  “Quoui- 
que  landtrn,  Catalani,  abniere  patientia  nostra  ? 

j  When  Lord  Norbury  was  told  the  other  day,  that 
Bective  (eldest  sou  of  the  Marquisof  neadfort,)had 
married  Sirs.  Dalton,  the  daughter  of  Stevenson, 
the  composer  of  Dublin— Faith,”  said  his  Lord- 
ship,  ‘Mhen  she  has  made  a  better  catch  than  he; 
,  father  ever  did.” 
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